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Notes on the Chinese. 

- The settlement of a large number of Chinese 
a this country, bringing with them the prin- 
liples and practices of their native land, is 
lapidly becoming a subject of great import- 
mee to both nations. It is estimated that 
‘here are now 200,000 Chinamen in America, 
nd the wealthy mercantile companies under 
hose auspices they come, appear able to sup- 
‘ly an almost unlimited addition to this num- 
her, both of the lower and more intelligent 
lasses. At the convention held at Memphis, 
| few months ago, the representative of one 
“of these companies, it is reported, announced 
that he believed 100,000 Chinese could be 
-rought here during the year 1869; and it ap- 
years probable that since their value as labor- 
irs has been thoroughly shown, that the need 
or cheap labor in the South, in the mills and 
inanufactories of the North, and on the great 
fines of railroad projected in the West, will 
vapidly augment this stream of emigration, 
antil it may inundate our Pacific coast from 


he overflow of the swarming communities of 


hina. 

~ “The Chinese are now found in California,” 
hays R. Pumpelly in a recent work “ Across 
“America and Asia,” “in woolen, paper, and 
sowder mills; in the borax works; in the 
nop plantations, fruit orchards, and vine- 
prards; following the reaping machines on 
farms, and working the salt pits on the coast ; 
Moing almost universally the cooking, and en- 
lzaged in hundreds of branches of industry 
shat would be impossible without their cheap 
sabor.” 

“The sure result of this will be that, in a 
few years, the small savings of these work- 
men will, by accumulation, transform the 

}coolie of to-day into the capitalist, contracting 
40 build railroads, owning large farms or fac- 
ories, and lines of ships, and making great 
commercial combinations. * * What the 
Jews have been in banking, the Chinese may 
easily become in general commerce and in- 
Justry on the Pacific coast.” 
The character of this remarkable people is 
‘intimately connected -with the ceremonial ob- 
)servances and precepts of their ancient teach- 
‘ers or “sages,” which, instilled into the mind 
vat an early age, maintain in an unusual degree 


In judging of 


however stifled in its proper operations, we 


believe is given to every man to profit withal. 


The religions of China, if they may be so 


called, are three-fold; but in the vague and 


chaotic notions of the masses “ they have not, 
(remarks J. L. Nevius) divided the Chinese 
into sects, and few of the people adopt any 


system exclusively. By a strange perversity 
of intellect they have a kind of belief in all 


these systems, though diverse and inconsis- 


tent, while they can hardly be said to believe 


truly in any of them. Most of their worship 


is a matter of custom, rather than of serious 
conviction.” “Confused with the multiplicity 
of gods, some try to worship them all, for fear 


that the true one, or rather the most impor- 
tant one, may be neglected.” 
These three systems, Confucianism, Buddh- 


ism and Tauism, though differing greatly in 


their original characteristics, have, in the 
course of years become more or less blended 
in their external forms, and in some respects 
bear a considerable resemblance. The teach- 
ing of Confucius was mostly confined to the 
regulation of the conduct, without much re- 
ference to the preparation of the heart for a 
future state of existence ; although it is evident 
from some of his utterances that he himself 
acknowledged a higher principle than that of 
human expediency, as the standard of virtue. 
The following, extracted from his numerous 
sayings, and those of his immediate followers, 
will illustrate the character of his precepts : 

To one asking how virtue was to be exalted 
and delusions to be discovered, Confucius re- 
plied: “ Hold faithfulness and sincerity as first 
principles, and be moving continually to what 
is right ;—this is the way to exalt one’s vir- 
tue.” 

On being inquired of who those are who 
may be said to be distinguished, he answered, 
«The man of distinctior. is solid and straight- 
forward, and lovesrighteousness.” And again, 
“The superior man, in the world, does not 
set his mind either for any thing, or against 
any thing: what is right he will follow.” 

In treating of sincerity, Confucius distin- 
guished between sincerity “absolute,” and 
sincerity acquired. The former being “the 
way of Heaven ;” the latter “is the way of 
men.” “He who possesses sincerity abso- 
lutely,” said he, “is he who without effort hits 
what is right, and apprehends without the 
exercise of thought.” “He who attains to 
sincerity, is he who chooses what is good, and 
firmly holds it fast. And to this attainment 
there are requisite the extensive study of 
what is good, accurate inquiry about it, care- 


their hold upon it, and modify their habits of|ful reflection on it, the clear discrimination of 
thought and outward conduct. 
the motives and actions of the Chinese, it is 
therefore necessary to understand something 
of the nature of these regulating principles, 
and it may therefore not be uninteresting to 
‘take a glance at the character of their idola- 
trous systems, and the evidence that under- 
neath them all there lies that principle which 


it, and the earnest practice of it.” 

“The superior man is cautious and careful 
in reference to what he does not see, and fear- 
ful and apprehensive in reference to what he 
does not hear. There is nothing more visible 
than what is secret, and nothing more mani- 
fest than what is minute, and therefore the 
superior man is watchful over his aloneness.” 

To one who asked what constituted the su- 
perior man, Confucius said, “The superior 
man has neither anxiety nor fear.” “ When 
internal examination discovers nothing wrong, 
what is there to be anxious about, what is 
there to fear?” 

The maxims of Confucius in regard to 
government, political economy, and the rela- 
tions between parents, children, and friends, 
constitute a large part of his recorded expres- 
sions, and together form a system of ethics 
and morality which has been said to be “the 
purest which has ever originated in the world 
independent of the divine revelation in the 
Bible.” Such is the respect with which they 
are regarded in China, that the present sys- 
tem of government has been largely modified 
and controlled in accordance therewith, and 
it is a constant care to teach them to the ris- 
ing generation, and hold them up as mottoes 
of unquestioned authority. Dr. James Legge, 
the recent translator of the writings of Con- 
fucius, says :— 

“At the present day, education is widely 
diffused throughout China. In no other 
country is the school-master more abroad, 
and in all schools it is Confucius who is 
taught. The plan of competitive, examina- 
tions, and the selection for civil offices only 
from those who have been successful candi- 
dates, have obtained for more than twelve 
centuries, and the works of Confucius and his 
disciples are the text books. The whole of 
the magistracy of China is thus versed in all 
that is recorded of Confucius and the ancient 
literature which he preserved. His thoughts 
are familiar to every man in authority, and 
his character is more or less reproduced in 
him. All in China who receive the slightest 
tincture of learning do so at the fountain of 
Confucius. They learn of him, and do homage 
to him at once.” 

“During his life-time he had three thousand 
disciples. Hundreds of millions are his disci- 
ples now. For two thousand years he has 
reigned supreme, the undisputed teacher of 
this most populous land.” 

The teachings of Confucius in their purity 
do not permit the worship of idols, and in 
this respect form a striking contrast to the 
forms of worship common in many of the 
early nations. In the !apse of time, however, 
the representations of the sage himself, so 
prone is the human mind to turn to outward 
observances, seem to have become objects of 
an idolatrous homage, and shrines and repre- 
sentations of him abound in all parts of China. 
The veneration in which the memory of an- 
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cestors is held, which Confucius inculcated |lest I might lose the good which I now seemed |leave undone; a nearer affection towards md 


by precept and example, seems also to have 
degenerated into a species of worship, and in 
no observance are the Chinese more united 
than in the erection of tablets in their houses 
to commemorate departed parents, and in the 
idolatrous reverence with which these me- 
morials are contemplated. 

The writings of Confucius contain but 
little reference to a future state of existence, 
and may be considered chiefly as a code of 
morals. His reply, when asked in regard to 
the solemn change which awaits all, was 
“Imperfectly acquainted with life, how can I 
speak of death,” and he evidently preferred 
not to express views upon the momentous 
question. 

The absence of definite doctrine in the pre- 
cepts of their famous teacher has left room 
for the spread of other systems of religious 
opinions, which, containing very numerous 
and bold assertions in regard to the future 
condition of man, have acquired a great hold 
upon the popular mind, and share in the esti- 
mation which is accorded to Confucianism. 

(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 

From a fragmentary account of JAMES 
Riess, printed, we understand, by some of 
his descendants, a copy being sent to us, we 
take the following: It appears that he was 
“born at West River, in the Province of Mary- 
land.” The family were originally Friends, 
but ceased to be connected with them, and 
both father and son held office—civil and mili- 
tary—under the government. 

“ Attending our court as sheriff about the 
year 1742, I heard a famous Quaker preacher 
who came from England, was likely to be at 
a certain meeting the next day, his name was 
Hdmund Peckover; a desire quickly came in 
my heart to go to that meeting and hear him, 
if it might be so. My uncle Shipworth Coale, 
being a magistrate sitting in the court, who, 
although he was educated amongst Friends, 
he then had been joined with the Presby- 
terians whom I had lately left. On telling 
him what I had heard of an English preacher, 
he readily consented to go with me, and we 
getting excused by the court, rode on together 
and went near 20 miles that morning to reach 
the meeting where the preacher was expected 
to attend. The meeting had been sitting for 
some time and the house crowded so I had to 
sit on the threshhold of the door, which for a 
while I thought was rather beneath my dig- 
nity as then sheriff of the county. But after 
the Friend arose to speak, his testimony so 
well suited my condition that I believed the 
seat where I sat was good enough for such a 
wretch as then I concluded myself to be. In 
his preaching he declared that in the open- 
ings of truth it seemed to him there was one 
in that meeting, who, if he kept his place 
would receive a gift in the ministry. This 
sentence struck me, and a voice seemed to 
run through me, thus: Perhaps thou mayst 
be the person; which was an humbling con- 
sideration. I did not return to the court, 
neither did I after this act in the sheriff’s 
office. For the remair.der of the time that I 
might have acted my father and brother sup- 
plied my place. Near the same time I at- 
tended several other meetings where the same 
minister had service, which were reaching 
effectual seasons to me; and on my returning 
home, what fear and dread covered my mind 


to have gained. Many days and nights passed 
over with earnest breathing and strong de- 
sires that He who had thus begun the work 
of conversion would not leave me, but supply 
my inward hunger for the bread of life which 
I had been longing after. As my mind was 
kept in an inward wrestling state, I was led 
by degrees to discern the things which hin- 
dred a spiritual progress. I had for some 
time broken off from music, dancing, singing 
vain songs, &¢., as unsuitable to sobriety, and 
now I began to see clearly that all swearing 
and taking of oaths was inconsistent with 


christianity, as also bearing arms and fight-, 


ing. Holding up my testimony in the latter 
case, brought on me a close trial through my 
father. 
did not purpose to perform military exercise 
any more with the company that had been 
under me as their officer, believing it my duty 
to forbear; therefore I had requested of my 
father that by a recommendation to the Gov- 
ernor, another person might be commissioned; 
but he had desired me not to affront the 
Governor by giving up my commission as he 
had taken pains to introduce the matter, sup- 
posing we might hold offices, some for profit 
as well as some for honor. But I wasnowso 
favored as not to be easily caught with baits 
of that kind, a desire then prevailed in my 
heart that I might come to possess an inherit- 
ance more honorable and lasting. 

“ At a certain time my father came to see 
me, as I Had been indisposed in my health for 
afew days. He told me that my taking a 
ride out might be serviceable to me. My 
horse therefore was ordered to be brought 
out, and I rode, my father being with me ; as 
we rode along he informed me this was the 
muster day, and would have me ride with 
him to the field. To this I had not any in- 
clination, yet at that time I did not refuse. 
After we came to the place the drummer beat 
to arms; all the officers, except myself then 
moved to their posts, but I sat down at a dis- 
tance; quickly after this my father asked, 
why I did not head my company. I gave 
him briefly my reason, as I had before in- 
formed him fully, that I had designed never 
more to call men together in that way. This 
did not by any means satisfy him then, for 
with a stern countenance he ordered me to 
my post. Here I was brought under a weighty 
exercise and breathed to kind Providence for 
inward help, as a trial now was come whether 
my earthly parent or my heavenly Father 
must be obeyed. At length I reminded my 
father, I had always strictly regarded his 
common commands, and now it seemed to be 
right to tell him that I must obey my God 
rather than him. He then threatened with 
military severity, and I did not expect any 
thing else than to partake thereof, still re- 
fusing. I told him as he had me in his power 
he might do with me as he pleased, for in this 
instance, I could not obey him. He seemed 
to be enraged much at my refusal and the 
disappointment it occasioned, but at length 
he did not insist, and being the colonel he left 
me and attended to the exercise of the day. 
After this I rode homeward with my father, 
and reasoned with him, on the way, in as 
weighty a manner as I was capable of; this 
had a reach over him, and he wept and did 
not afterwards endeavor to distress me in that 
way, but was tender of obstructing mein any 
thing I considered as my duty to do or to 


I had informed him a while before,.I) 


increasing until the time of his death, anc} 
except in that of my declining military ser} 
vice, he was an affectionate tender parent. 

“ Being thus convinced of the rectitude of 
Friends’ principles, I attended their meeting# 
with diligence, although few of the members 
at Deer Creek where I dwelt, were so carefu 
as they ought to be, to adorn the professior} 
by an agreeable conduct, which was cause o 
stumbling to me and kept me back for somef 
time from joining in nearer union with the 
Society. In other places where I have been 
since that time, a like discouragement has oc} 
curred which has been matter of humiliation 
to me, and earnest desires have prevailed in 
my mind that Friends might be animated to 
live up consistently with their high profession 
that all may be preserved from becoming 
stumbling blocks in the way of sober inquir. 
ers. I believe my delay, or not soon joining} 
in society with Friends, was of no disadvan 
tage either to them or to me. ‘To prevent in- 
stability and wavering, I have had to believe 
it is right to observe what the apostle recom- 
mended, to try and prove, and to hold fast 
that which is good. In or near the year 1744, 
I, with my dear wife, made application and 
were received into membership with the 
Society of Friends at Nottingham Month- 
ly Meeting in Pennsylvania, whereunto the 
Particular Meeting belonged which was held 
at Deer Creek. From this time my dear 
mother, who had with me joined profession 
with the Presbyterians as aforesaid, came 
again more near into unity with Friends. I 
may testify that she was near and dear to me 
as a mother; she did not long survive my re- 
ception, and her death was a close exercise 
to me. She departed this life in the year 
1745. 

“Tt was about this time I was concerned at 
times to speak a few words in the way of 
public ministry, which was a very humbling 
exercise, being fearful lest for want of humble 
watchfulness I might relapse into my former 
unhappy condition, and by falling back after 
such a public appearance in behalf of religion, 
I might perhaps bring a lasting blemish on 
the way of Truth, with trouble on my friends, 
and sorrow on myself. For a considerable 
time I appeared but seldom in the way of 
ministry, and briefly ; when I did appear, my 
friends seemed to be more than usual affec- 
tionate towards me; this awakened a care in 
my mind, as foreseeing a danger, lest I should 
begin to think something of myself and out- 
run my guide. I believe that some have been 
hurt in their beginning by their friends, too 
early taking notice of them to their disad- 
vantage. Yet in the wisdom of Truth, with 
prudence and caution, taking notice of those 
who are diffident and fearful, may be truly 
useful. I might say from experience, a pru- 
dent care has at times been helpful to me, 
when dejected and ashamed after a public ap- 
pearance, expecting that those in the meeting 
who were the most sensible of what was right, 
would know that I was wrong. Therefore I 
have sometimes been ready to resolve that 
henceforward I would not appear in that way 
again, yet after such a season of dismay, the 
person whom I expected would perhaps dis- 
approve of my offering, who, as I thought, 
was a father in Israel, would come and take 
notice of me with affection, as though he had 
a sense of my sorrow and my fears; when if 
he had even reproved me, I thought I would 


home with me.” 


jave patiently taken his rebuke. At other 
mes when I have gone from a meeting under 
ar and diffidence, it has caused me to search 
‘arrowly after a like appearance, to find out 
‘ae cause of my being in such heaviness ; and 
‘hen I could humbly appeal to Him who 
“mew my heart, that the offering had been 
ied before I had offered it and had looked 
ypon my compliance as a duty in His sight, 
«hom alone I had desired to serve, an evi- 
ence of some comfort would arise in my mind, 
nd with a different feeling, I have been ready 
19 say to the enemy, Satan, thou wast a liar 
“com the beginning, &e. 

;. “But I have been given to see at times that 
, selfish principle might be the cause of my 
vorrowing, when my public appearance did 
vot answer my expectation, or an unwilling- 
“ess to become as a fool would enter my 
“aind, or a thirsting to become like an able 
“minister in the eyes of others; but surely a 
‘Jeath must come upon such inclinations to 
srucify such vanity. Soon after my first ap- 
syearance in the way of the ministry, a man 
who had been one of my former companions, 
jshe son of a man who was in the world’s esti- 
mation, came many miles on purpose to see 
(me, which fell out to be on a first day of the 
«week, having heard from some others that I 
‘aad become a fool, and had turned Quaker. 
({ was sitting in meeting in much lowliness of 
mind, when he entered the door; when I 
yooked up, seeing him there, O! how did my 
oor heart beg for help from the great Helper 
of those who are humbled in His presence, as 
il dreaded to meet this young man, having 
(heard that he had sworn he would soon beat 
sme out of my folly, and make me to deny 
(Quakerism. When the meeting ended he 
"stood at the door ready to salute me, and with 
@ seeming affectionate air he said, ‘ Your most 
‘humble Servant, Sir. O how did my heart 
Ythen beat, knowing that we many times had 
vexchanged salutations of this kind, and now I 
‘could only say, ‘How dost, Jemmy,’ at which 
‘he laughed, and said out loud, ‘Jem, have you 
‘turned Quaker?’ I was really ashamed and 
sorry for him, and with soft language I en- 
adeavored to get him more from amongst the 
‘people, but he, still using vile, extravagant 
vexpressions, cursed me from head to foot, 
vyiewing my plain appearance and behavior ; 
‘at length from the same meeting he went 


[We regret the loss of the remainder of the 
‘narrative, but family tradition informs us that 
she lived to be an esteemed minister in our 


| Society-] 


Fossil Gums or Copals. 
_ Professor W. H. Gunning contributes to 
the Philadelphia Coachmaker’s Journal an ar- 
“ticle on the above subject. He says: “Am- 


_ ber and copal are so entirely of the past that 


Nature, it would seem, has forgotten how to 


'makethem. They come down to us from out 


of the by-gone ages, although no place has 


been found for them on the page of the ge- 


ologist. Commerce has made them known 


| to the world; and science has at last inter- 


preted their origin. 
«“Bvery one has seen gum bleeding from a 


| cherry-tree. This gum is a hydro-carbon, 


inodorous and soluble in water. Imagine the 
gum, hard as the wood that bleeds it, soluble 
only in alcohol, and that only when oxidized, 
and you have amber or copal. In some olden 
times, trees long extinct—the Pinus succi- 


nifer—were standing on the shores of the 
Baltic. Another species, with a more formi- 
dable name—the Hlewocarpus copalifer—was 
growing over the desert of Africa and in 
South America. 
Baltic, and dig down to the old tree-bearing 
soil, we find clumps of amber gum bled from 
the succinifer. Specimens are found now and 
then on our continent, at Cape Sable and Gay 
Head. Gum from the copalifer is called copal. 
Copal does not differ essentially from amber. 
Itis more abundant and more accessible. The 
beginning was far back in the golden age of 
Africa, before the wind and the sand had 
made a desolation of her great plain. 
impenetrable the gloom and mystery which 
veil this land of the sun! 
parched and blasted, the same to-day as when 
the caravans tracked it, with the stars for 
chart and compass, in the days of the Pha- 
raohs. Men have thought of it as a primal 
blight, a brand of some great curse on the 
new-created world. And yet that plain, so 
desolate now, was covered once with a ma- 
jestic forest. 
their sap alone remains to tell that they were. 
Under a burning sun these trees were bleed- 
ing gum! insects came to sip it, lit, mired ; 
the nectar flowed around them and entombed 
them; the trees perished, but time has 
wrought their blood into gems, and here are 
the insects to-day embalmed in their crystal 


sects in amber. 
tery, and then the insect—how did it ever 
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If now we approach the 


How 


Here is a desert, 


The trees have perished, and 


tombs forever. 
“Our fathers used to puzzle over these in- 
The amber itself was a mys- 


get there. Weno longer wonder how the 
insect got there, but how long has it been 
there. Negroes find the copal down even 
eighty feet in the desert sand. We infer that 
in places the soil from which the copal tree 
grew was buried under eighty feet of sand 
and clay. We have no data by which we 
can fix the time demanded for such a change, 
but we know enough to assure us that it 
must be reckoned in thousands of years. The 
revolutions of nature, from forest to desert, 
are never achieved in a day. 

“Tn general the greatness of a change is a 
measure of the time. In general, we say. 
Where man comes in as a disturbing force, 
desolation or abundance follows quickly in 
his path. The plains of Babylonia, so fer- 
tile in the days of the great Babylon, the bor- 
ders of Lake Galilee, so beautiful when the 
Saviour was wont to seek them, are now 
desolate. 

“The crimes of men ‘have dried up 
realms to deserts.’ Nature has done the 
same, but she is never a swift architect of 
ruin. To have wrought the extinction of a 
race of trees from Africa, and buried the soil 
which bore them under eighty feet of sand, 
must have required many ages. 

“A race of trees perished from the earth, 
and left no wood or bark to tell that they 
lived, no seed or scion to perpetuate their 
kind, but their sap, their spirit—a mere aroma 
which exhaled from their wounds—this re- 
mains, a thing of beauty, while everything 
else that was earthly has crumbled to dust.” 


Selected for The Friend.” 
From a Collection of Christian and Brotherly 
Advices, given forth from time to time, by 
the Yearly Meeting of Friends for Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 
“Dear Young Friends,—We beseech you, 
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by the meekness and gentleness of Jesus 
Christ, to obey,the Divine manifestations in 
the several degrees thereof; and to pay duti- 
ful regard to the experienced and tender ad- 
vices of your parents and elders. It was the 
message and means whereby they have ob- 
tained peace with God and a good report 
amongst men, however they might be sup- 
posed to err in some points, and to be too 
scrupulous in others, by some professors es- 
teemed indifferent. Wherefoxe let not the 
offence of the cross cease; be not prevailed 
with to depart from that plainness of garb, 
language and manners which becomes the 
purity of our doctrine, and the simplicity and 
spirituality of our worship. It is true that 
God looks at the heart, yet forasmuch as our 
worthy ancients were led into pure self-denial 
in these things, and many of us, by following 
their good examples, have enjoyed much 
peace and satisfaction, we entreat you be not 
ashamed nor afraid to own their testimony 
herein, and by paying due deference to their 
experience, and acting with the same chris- 
tian resolution, we may also witness peace 
and acceptance, and (the other parts of our 
conduct corresponding with our profession) 
we shall convince the more considerate among 
other professers, that our practising those 
things is purely conscientious; for they on 
due reflection, will allow that the contrary 
customs are vain and deceitful, subject to 
many inconveniences, and that the plain man- 
ners of the sincere and humble man are much 
to be preferred. The example of the sons of 
Rechab may not be improperly mentioned 
here, who, in the religious observation of their 
father’s command, denied themselves and 
thereby obtained the peculiar regard of Provi- 
dence. Jikewise our blessed Saviour, who 
was the greatest pattern of plainness and self- 
denial, forbad his disciples to receive honor 
from men, or to call men masters, &c., in way 
of ceremony. And it is only by his precious 
blood and Spirit we can be redeemed from a 
vain conversation, and from self-love, which 
prompts men to give because they love to re- 
ceive human honors. Under which term of 
a vain conversation, are included plays, sports, 
pastimes and all other gratifications of the 
senses, which deprave men’s minds, and are 
inconsistent with that modesty, gravity and 
seriousness which the christian religion dic- 
tates, and with those truly rational and noble 
pleasures of the soul, set forth in a strong 
light by the holy apostle: ‘The fruits of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness and temper- 


ance.” 


Scientific Scraps. 

Carbolic Acid.—The following are extracts 
from a lecture of Dr, C. Calvert :— 

“The disinfectant, or rather antiseptic, pro- 
perties of carbolic acid are very remarkable. 
The beautiful researches and discoveries of 
M. Pasteur have shown that all fermentation 
and putrefaction is due to the presence of 
microscopical vegetables or animals, which, 
during their vitality, decompose or change 
the organic substances, so as to produce the 
effects which we witness, and carbolic acid 
exercises a most powerful destructive action 
upon these microscopic and primitive sources 
of life. Carbolic acid, therefore, is an antisep- 
tic and disinfectant much more active and 


much more rational than those generally 
in use, 
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“ And allow me further to add that disin- 


fectants, such as chlorine, permanganate of 


potash, or Condy’s fluid, operate by oxidizing 
not only the gaseous products given off by 
putrefaction, but all organic matters with 
which they may come in contact; whilst 
carbolic acid, on the contrary, merely destroys 
the causes of putrefaction, without acting on 
the organic substances. The great difference 
which, therefore, distinguishes them, is, that 
the former deafs with the effects, the latter 
with the causes. Again, these small micros- 
copic beings, these ferments, are always in 
small quantities as compared to the substances 
on which they act; consequently a very 
small quantity of carbolic acid is necessary to 
prevent the decomposition of substances: 
therefore its employment is both efficacious 
and economical. Moreover, carbolic acid is 
volatile; it meets with and destroys, as Dr. 
Jules Lemaire says, the germs or sporules 
which float in the atmosphere, and vitiate it, 
and this cannot be the case with Condy’s 
fluid, chloride of zine or iron, which act only 
by contact, and are mere deodorizers. This 
is why carbolic acid was used with such 
marked success, and therefore so largely, in 
England, Belgium, and Holland, during the 
prevalence of cholera and of the cattle plague. 
The antiseptic properties of carbolic acid are 
so powerful that one one-thousandth, even 
one five-thousandth will prevent the decom- 
position, fermentation, or putrefaction for 
months of urine, blood, glue solution, flour 
paste, feces, &c., &c.; in fact, its vapor alone 
is sufficient to preserve meat in confined 
spaces for weeks; a little vapor of this useful 
substance will preserve meat for several days 
in the ordinary atmosphere, and prevent it 
being fly-blown; lastly, one ten-thousandth has 
been found sufficient to keep sewage sweet. 
“Manufacturers have not yet availed them- 
selves of one tithe of the valuable properties 
of carbolic acid, and in this direction a new 
field is open to its use; still l may cite a few 
instances. The preservation of wood has 
been already referred to, and, thanks to its 
use, the great trade in skins and bones from 
Australia, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, &c., is 
benefited. Wild animals living there in herds 
are slaughtered by thousands. Formerly 
they came to us in a bad state, half putrid, 
emitting an insupportable odor, and only fit 
for manure; in this state their price was not 
more than 150 francs the 1,000 kilogrammes; 
now, thanks to carbolic acid treatment, they 
arrive perfectly preserved; they can be em- 
ployed for all the uses to which green or raw 


bones are usually applied, and the value of 


bones is raised as much as from 250 to 300 
francs. Hides also arrive putrid, unless they 
have been dried rapidly in the sun or salted, 
which necessitated a long and costly opera- 
tion; whilst it is only necessary to immerse 
them for 24 hours in a solution of 2 per cent. 
of carbolic acid, and dry them in the air, to 
secure their preservation. It is probable that 
in a short time the blood, intestines, and 
other parts of these animals will be, by means 
of carbolic acid, converted into manure, and 
imported into this country. In England, 
carbolic acid is used for keeping anatomical 
subjects, and the preservation of all animal 
matter. Carbolic acid is also utilized in pre- 
venting the decomposition of the preparations 
of gelatine and albumen, used in spinning, 
dyeing, and calico printing.” 

Dangers from Kerosene—A writer in the 


with air. 


“Boston Journal of Chemistry” makes the 
following statement: “Kerosene accidents oc- 
cur from two causes: First, imperfect manu- 
facture of the article; second, adulterations. 
An imperfectly manufactured oil is that which 
results when the distillation has been carried 


on at too low temperature, and a portion of 


the naphtha remains in it. Adulterations are 
largely made by unprincipled dealers, who 
add 20 to 30 per cent. of naphtha after it 
leaves the manufacturer’s hands. The light 
naphthas which have been spoken of, as 
known in commerce under the names of ben- 
zine, benzoline, gasoline, &¢., are very volatile, 
inflammable, and dangerous. They, however, 
in themselves, are not explosive; neither are 
they capable of furnishing any gas, when 
placed in lamps, which is explosive. Accidents 
of this nature are due entirely to the facility 
with which vapor is produced from them at 
low temperatures. But the vapor by itselfis 
not explosive; to render it so, it must be mixed 
with air. A lamp may be filled with bad 
kerosene, or with the vapor even; and in no 
possible way can. it detonate, or explode, 
unless atmospheric air has somewhat got 
mixed with vapor. A lamp, therefore, full, or 
nearly full, of the liquid, is safe; and also one 
full of pure warm vapor is safe. Explosions 
generally occur when the lamp is first lighted, 
without being filled, and late in the evening, 
when the fluid is nearly exhausted. The rea- 
son of this will readily be seen. In using 


imperfect or adulterated kerosene, the space 


above the line of oil is always filled with 


vapor; and so long as it is warm, and rising 
freely, no air can reach it, and it is safe. 
bed-time, when the family retire, the light is 
extinguished; the lamp cools, a portion of the 
yapor is condensed; this creates a partial 


At 


vacuum in the space; which is instantly filled 
The mixture is now more or less 
explosive; and when, upon the next evening, 


the lamp is lighted without replenishing with 
oil, as is often done, an explosion is liable to 
take place. 
oil is nearly consumed, and the space above 
filled with vapor, the lamp cannot explode so 
long as it remains at rest upon the table. But 
take it in hand, agitate it, carry it into a cool 
room, the vapor is cooled, air passes in, and 
the vapor becomes explosive. A case of lamp 


Late in the evening, when the 


explosion came to the writer’s knowledge a 


few years since, which was occasioned by 


taking a lamp from the table to answer a ring 
of the door-bell. The cool outside air which 
impinged upon the lamp in the hands of the 
lady rapidly condensed the vapor, air passed 
in, explosion occurred, which resulted fatally. 
If the lamp had been full of fluid, this accident 
could not have occurred. Before carrying it 
to the door, flame might have been thrust 
into the lamp with safety; the vapor would 
have ignited, but no explosion would have 
taken place.” 


—_++—__—__ 


A Picture of Our Society. 


If we look at the ancient writings of Friends, 
we shall find that, originally, the Society con- 
sisted wholly of such as had joined by con- 
vincement, and were actually in possession of 
what they professed to be led and guided 
by. When these were gathered to their ever- 
lasting rest, their children became the burden 
bearers; many of whom stood firm to the 
principles of their fathers, and the cause of 
Truth was precious in their eyes. As this 


Selected. 


generation passed away, others sprung up, 
who entered into the privileges, to procure 
which their worthy predecessors had labored 
and suffered: thus the Society gradually 
became composed mainly of members by 
birth-right. Then persecution ceased in great 
measure, and worldly prosperity, accompanied 
with ease and indulgence, followed: combin- 
ing to induce a relaxation in their vigilance 
against the attacks of the great enemy of 
man’s happiness; who did not fail to avail 
himself of the opportunity, more widely and 
cunningly, to spread his snares and baits 
against a people, who, perhaps of all others, 
had the most contributed to undermine his 
kingdom; as it is always his aim to attack 
those from whom he is the most in danger of 
being kept at a distance. There is no need 
for him to be jealous of such as are the 
“children of disobedience,” in whose heart he 
already rules and reigns: they may go on 
their way quietly, as he has them safe enough. 
In this manner, things have been getting 
worse and worse, until, unhappily it may be 
said, that, to a great and lamentable degree, 
the glory has departed from our Israel, and 
little is now left us but a name. 

The picture which I have laid before thee 
is a very discouraging and appalling one; but 
I was afraid of thy being dazzled by that 
which only glitters, and is not the pure gold 
that has been tried in the fire. Notwith- 
standing, things are in this deplorable condi- 
tion, the “foundation standeth sure’—the Rock 
of Ages remains unimpaired, and cannot 
change; the precious seal is yet unbroken,— 
“The Lord knoweth them that are His;” and 
there is a little remnant yet preserved alive 
in that which lives forever, who are enabled 
to call Jesus their Lord, and that by the 
Holy Ghost. 

The present state of our religious Society, 
in my apprehension, very strikingly resembles 
that of the Jewish nation in former days,— 
they were a highly favored people; and our 
Society has been favored in a very eminent 
degree. Both have proved themselves un- 
worthy of the tender regard and -mercy of a 
long-suffering Lord God. I need not mention 
the final overthrow of the Jews to thee, who 
art so well versed in these things; but it is 
my belief, that, unless the Father of mercies is 
pleased to stretch out his everlasting arm, 
either to produce a thorough change in the 
hearts of our members, or to send a day of 
winnowing that will scatter and disperse the 
chaffy spirit that so widely and alarmingly 
prevails, so that none can stand but such as 
are upon the true foundation; I say, I believe, 
that unless there is an interference superior 
to the power of man, the major part of our 
members will be amalgamated with the 
general mass of the people, when a few more 
fleeting years have passed away. But, as in 
the destruction of Jerusalem, there was a 
place of refuge provided for the faithful Chris- 
tians; so, | humbly trust, that if the bulk of 
our Society should be scattered, there will be 
a Pella* cast up for the honest-hearted amongst 
us: for the Lord will never forsake those that 
put their trust and confidence in him.—Letter 
of Daniel Wheeler. 


——_—_ +> 


Piety is the brightest ornament, and the best 
safeguard of youth. 


*See Eusebius. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Whose Faith follow, considering the end of their con- 
yersation, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. 


( 
) 
i 
Most of those members of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, who have paid the Bounty Tax, did 
“t, no doubt, under the belief that it was so 
sommingled with the other taxes that a clear 
liscrimination could not be made between it 
‘and the rest. It may, therefore, be allowable 
ichat some remarks be made thereon, lest 
»members of that body fall into the habit of 
J oaying taxes levied for warlike purposes, and 
chus leave to coming generations, a precedent 
;that cannot fail to be destructive to their 
religious convictions, and in their being in- 
.strumental in advancing the fulfillment of 
jthat prophecy: “Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” We transcribe a portion of 
the laws of Ohio in relation to the payment 
»of taxes, prescribing the duties of the trea- 
usurer; he being the only officer of the govern- 
‘ment the tax-payer has to deal with:— 
_ _ Section 18. “That the county treasurer 
(shall, between the first and fifteenth days of 
August, annually receive, from the auditor of 
-the county, a duplicate of the taxes assessed 
by such auditor, andimmediately after receiv- 
-ing such duplicate, he shail cause notices to 
be posted up in three places in each township 
“throughout the county; one of which shall 
“be the place of holding the elections in the 
township, and also to be inserted in some 
newspaper, having general circulation in the 
county, for six successive weeks, stating in 
‘gaid notices the amount of tax charged for 
_state, county, township, road, or other purposes 
on each one hundred dollars of valuation.” 
_ “Section 16. That when any person shall 
desire to pay only a proportion of the tax 
charged on any real estate, such person shall 
pay a like proportion of all the several taxes 
charged thereon for state, county, township, 
road, or other purposes; and no person shall 


_ be permitted to pay one of said taxes without 


paying the others, except the tax for the erec- 
tion, completion, or repair of school houses.” 
“ Section 18. That if any person or persons 


- shall fail to pay the taxes charged against 


him, her or them, on or before the first day of 
December next, after the same shall become 
‘due, such person or persons may pay the same 


- at any time before the treasurer shall have 


distrained any property for the payment of 
such taxes, but shall be charged with a penalty 
of ten per centum thereon, for the use of the 
treasurer.” 

«“ Section 19. That, at any time, subsequent 
to the first day of December, (now the 20th,) 
after such taxes shall become due, the county 
treasurer, or his deputy, may distrain suffi- 
cient. goods and chattels belonging to the 
person or persons charged with such taxes, if 
found within his county, to pay the taxes so 
remaining due from such person or persons, 
and the costs that may accrue; and shall im- 
mediately proceed to advertise the same in 
three public places in the township where 
such property may be taken, stating the time 
when, and the place where, such property 
will be sold; and if the taxes, for which such 
property shall have been distrained, and the 
costs which shall have accrued thereon, shall 
not be paid before the day appointed for such 
sale, which shall not be less than ten days 
after the taking of such property, such trea- 
aurer, or his deputy, shall proceed to sell said 


property at public vendue, or so much thereof 
as will be sufficient to pay said taxes and the 
costs of such distress and sale.” 

By the provisions of Section 13, it will be 
seen that the government provides very am- 
ple means to inform those upon whom its 
claims are made, of each and every purpose 
for-which the taxes are levied, and of the 
different proportions each tax bears to the 
rest, respectively, in making the sum total on 
every one hundred dollars of valuation. That 
if the taxable property of a person be fifty 
hundred dollars, and his road tax be 11 cents 
per hundred dollars, his bridge tax 8 cents, 
his bounty tax 7 cents, then on that sum his 
road tax would be in full $5.50, his bridge tax 


$4.00, his bounty $3.50, and in like manner of] of one of the 
all the rest: so that any person possessed of| ‘Hear ye me, 


gation in the light of truth, will always be 
found to have its origin in the spirit of the 
world, which is at-enmity to the government 
of Christ in His church: may Friends, every- 
where, beware of it in its very incipient 
stages, for it is written, “A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump.” And we would 
suggest, to the consideration of all, whether 
the gist of this matter does not lie between 
sacrificing our Christian testimony and saving 
the penalty, or maintaining the testimony and 
sacrificing the penalty attached to non-com- 
pliance with the payment of taxes for the 
express purposes of war. We will close these 
remarks, as we believe, with feelings of un- 
feigned love to the brethren, in the language 
Lord’s prophets to his people: 
Asa, and all Judah and Benja- 


the very simple rules of Arithmetic, can easily| min, the Lorp is with you while ye be with 


ascertain the nett amount of each tax he 1s 
called upon to pay. Any Friend, therefore, 
who cannot pay a tax “levied for warlike 
purposes,” has the liberty of allowing his 
taxes to remain unpaid, and suffering the 
penalty annexed by law; in so doing, there is 
no disloyalty towards those in authority. The 
government obtains its claims in full, in the 
manner itself prescribes, leaving the tax-payer 
his choice of the two ways pointed out. 

On this occasion, the language of Jno. 
Churchman and his twenty fellow-laborers, 
who addressed an epistle to their brethren in 
Pennsylvania, in 1755, we think, is pertinent 
to the case under consideration, viz: “Our 
fidelity to the present government, and our 
willingly paying all taxes which do not inter- 
fere with our consciences, justly exempt us 
from disloyalty.” 

We owe a paramount allegiance to the 
supreme Ruler of the universe; a subordinate 
one to the government under which we are 
placed: but reverse this rule, and it is not 
difficult to foresee the shore on which we 
shall be wrecked. 

That there may have been, at different 
periods, appropriations for warlike purposes, 
so incorporated with the State taxthat there 
was no means of ascertaining the amount from 
those applied to the general exigencies of 
carrying on the government, is readily admit- 
ted; here then the apostle’s doctrine has been 
a precept for Friends: “If ye be bidden to a 
feast, and ye be disposed to go; whatsoever is 
set before you, eat, asking no question for 
conscience’ sake. But if any man say unto 
you ‘this is offered in sacrifice unto idols,’ eat 
not, for his sake that showed it, and for con- 
science’ sake.” In 1776 the concern and exer- 
cises which had claimed the consideration of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting at different 
times, culminated in the rule of Discipline : 
“That a tax levied for the purchase of drums, 
colors, or other warlike uses, cannot be paid 
consistently with our Christian testimony.” 
In 1780 and 1781, the meeting was again 
exercised on this subject, and made further 
provisions of Discipline against paying taxes 
for “the express purpose of war, &.” The 
discipline here adverted to, can be seen at 
length in the book of Discipline of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, it having received it from 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, when it was set 
off from that body, and through this medium, 
it has proceeded to those westward. Here 
then, it will be observed, there is no modify- 
ing phrase used, such as we frequently hear, 
as “mixed with the other taxes.” 


The work] low. 
of modifying “Quakerism” on a close investi-|a screwed-wp corner of a towel. 


Him: and if ye seek him, he will be found 
of you: but if ye forsake him, he will forsake 
you.” 

Ohio, 12th month 16th. 


——_s eo——_ 


The Structure and Care of the Ear. 
(Concluded from page 138.) 


IMPROPER METHODS OF CLEANING THE EAR. 


But I come now to what is probably the 
most frequent way in which the ear is im- 
paired: that is, by the attempt to clean them. 
It ought to be understood that the passage of 
the ear does not require cleaning by us. Na- 
ture undertakes that task, and in the healthy 
states fulfils it perfectly. Her means for 
cleansing the ear is the wax. Perhaps the 
reader has never wondered what becomes of 
the ear-wax. I will tell him. It dries up 
into thin fine scales, and these peel off one by 
one from the surface of the passage, and fall 
out imperceptibly, leaving behind them a 
perfectly clean smooth surface. In health 
the passage of the ear is never dirty; but if 
we attempt to clean it, we infallibly make it 
so. Here—by a strange lack of justice, as 
it would seem, which, however, has no doubt 
adeep justice at the bottom—the best people, 
those who love cleanliness, suffer most, and 
good and careful nurses do a mischief negli- 
gent ones avoid. Washing the ear out with 
soap and water is bad; it keeps the wax 
moist when it ought to become dry and scaly, 
increases its quantity unduly, and makes it 
absorb the dust with which the air always 
abounds. But the most hurtful thing is in- 
troducing the corner of the towel screwed 
up, and twisting it round. This does more 
harm to ears than all other mistakes to- 
gether. It drives down the wax upon the 
membrane much more than it gets it out. 
Let any one who doubts this make a tube 
like the passage, especially with the curves 
which it possesses; let him put a thin mem- 
brane at one end, smear its inner surface 
with a substance like the ear-wax, and then 
try to get it out so by a towel! But this 
plan does much more mischief than merely 
pressing down the wax. It irritates the 
passage, and makes it cast off small flakes of 
skin, which dry up, and become extremely 
hard, and these also are pressed down upon 
the membrane. Often it is not only deafness 
which ensues, but pain and inflammation, 
and then matter is formed which the hard 
mass prevents from escaping, and the mem- 
brane becomes diseased, and worse may fol- 
The ear should never be cleaned out with 
Washing 
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should extend only to the outer surface, as 
far as the finger can reach. 

Ear-picks, again, are bad. If there.is any 
desire to use them, it shows that the ear is 
unhealthy; and it wants soothing, not pick- 
ing. And there is another danger from in- 
troducing any solid thing into the ear. The 
hand may get a push, and it may go too far. 
Many is the membrane that has thus been 
_ broken bya bodkin. Sportsmen sometimes 
have their membrane pierced by turning 
suddenly while getting through a hedge; 
and it even happens that a boy at school may 
put a pen close to another’s ear, in play, and 
call to him to make him turn his head, and 
the pen pierces the membrane. Very loud 
sounds may cause deafness, too. Artillery- 
men, and also eager sportsmen, and very 
zealous volunteers, incur a danger from this 
cause. It is well to stop the ears when ex- 
posed to loud sounds, if possible; also to 
avoid belfries when the bells are about to 
ring. A man who was once shut up in one 
became stone deaf before the peal was done. 
The sound of guns is more injurious to those 
who are in a confined space with them, and 
also if the mouth be open. Injury from 
loud sounds, also, is much more likely to 
occur if they are unexpected; for if they are 
anticipated, the membrane is prepared for 
them, without our knowledge, by its muscles. 
At certain points on the Rhine, it is, or was, 
the custom of the captain of the steamboat 
to fire a small cannon, to exhibit the echo. 
When this has been done without due warn- 
ing, it has proved more than once a cause 
of lasting deafness. Sometimes these loud 
sounds rupture the membrane; sometimes 
they deaden the nerve; the former is the least 
evil. 

It is a bad practice, also, to put cotton- 
wool soaked in laudanum or chloroform into 
the ear for the relief of toothache. It may 
be sometimes effectual, for the nervous con- 
nection between the teeth and the ear is 
very close. But the ear is far too delicate 
and valuable an organ to be used as a me- 
dium for the application of strong remedies 
for disorders of other and less important 
parts; and laudanum, and more especially 
chloroform, are powerful irritants. The 
teeth should be looked after in and for them- 
selves, and if toothache spreads to the ear, 
that is the more reason for taking them 
thoroughly in hand; for prolonged pain in 
the head, arising from the teeth, may itself 
injure the hearing. When a child’s ear be- 
comes painful, as it so often does, everything 
should be done to soothe it, and all strong 
irritating applications should be avoided. 
Pieces of hot fig or onion should not be put 
in; but warm flannels should be applied, with 
poppy fomentation if the pain does not soon 
subside. How much children suffer from 
their ears, unpitied because unknown, it 
would probably wring the hearts of those 
who love them suddenly to discover. It is 
often very. hard, even for medical men, to 
ascertain that the cause of a young child’s 
distress is seated in the ear, and frequently a 
sudden discharge from it with a cessation of 
pain, first reveal the secret of a mysterious 
attack which has really been an inflamma- 
tion of thedrum. The watchfulness of a pa- 
rent, however, would probably suffice to de- 
tect the cause of suffering if directed to this 
point, as well as to others. If children cry 


should not be neglected; there is, most 
likely, some cause of pain. Many mem- 
branes are destroyed from discharges which 
take place during “teething.” Whenever 
there isa discharge of matter from the ear, 
it would be right to pour in warm water 
night and morning, and so at least to try and 
keep it clean. But into the treatment of dis- 
eases of the ear it would not be suitable to 
enter here. 


For “ The Friend.” 
“(Of Universal and Saving Light.” 

R. Barclay’s Proposition VI., thus headed, 
covers 88 pages; and is treated of with an 
earnestness and clearness appropriate to that 
fundamental doctrine of Christian faith. It 
ends thus: “This is that universal evangeli- 
eal principle, in and by which, this salvation 
of Christ is exhibited to all men, both Jew 
and Gentile, Scythian and Barbarian, of 
whatsover country or kindred he he; and 
therefore God hath raised up unto himself in 
this our age, faithful witnesses and evangel- 
ists, to preach again His everlasting gospel; 
and to direct all—as well the high professors, 
who boast of the law and the Scriptures, 
and the outward knowledge of Christ, as 
the infidels and heathen that know him 
not that way—that they may all come to 
mind the light in them, and know Christ 
in them 1v Aicawy, (the Just one) whom they 
have so long killed, and made merry over, 
and he hath not resisted; James v., 6, and 
give up their sins, iniquities, false faith, pro- 
fessions, and outside righteousness, to be cru- 
cified by the power of his cross in them, so 
as they may know Christ within to be the 
hope of glory, and may come to walk in his 
light and be saved, who is that true light that 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world.” 
With this agrees, (as likenesses do with their 
original,) the following letter of George Fox: 

Y. W. 

Germantown, 12th mo. 23d, 1869. 


To Friends of the Ministry in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey: 


Dear Friends—With my love to you all, 
and all the rest of Friends; I was glad to 
hear from you; but you gave me no account 
of the increase of Truth amongst you, nor 
what meetings you had amongst the Indian 
kings and their people abroad in the coun- 
tries, and of your visiting Friends in New 
England, Virginia and Carolina, nor of your 
travels and labors in the gospel; who hath in 
all those countries, liberty to serve and wor- 
ship God, and preach the Truth. And I un- 
derstand many have a desire to live in it, es- 
pecially in Carolina ; and you who travel now 
from Friends to Friends thither, it is thought 
strange that you do not visit them ; therefore 
I desire that you may all improve your gifts 
and talents, and not hide it in a napkin, lest 
it be taken from you; and not to put your 
candle under a bushel, lest it go out; and not 
be like the foolish virgins, which kept their 
name of virgins, but neglected having oil in 
their lamps. Such were not diligent in the 
work of God, nor in the concerns of the 
Lord, nor in their own particulars: and there- 
fore my desires are, that you may all be dili- 
gent, serving the Lord and minding his glory, 


world fall into divers snares and hurtful lusts ; 
and therefore consider, that you are but so-_ 
journers here, that you may pass your time 
in the fear of God; and you being many, and 
having many Friends of the ministry, going 
over into those parts, you may be a hindrance 
one unto another, if you do not travel in the 
life of the universal Truth, that would have all 
men to be saved, and come to the knowledge 
of the Truth; and if you would have them 
come to the knowledge of Truth, let them 
know it, and where it is to be found. 

So I desire that you may be valiant for it 
upon the earth, that you may give a good ac- 
count unto God at the last with joy. Sol 
desire that all Friends in the ministry may 
see this in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
And so with my love to you all in the Holy 
Seed of life that reigns over all. mapas 

Enfield, the 30th of the 5th mo. 1685. 

There’is dew in one flower, and not in an- 
other, because one opens its cups and takes it 
in, while the other closes itself and the drop 
runs off. God rains goodness and mercy as 
wide as the dew, and if we lack them, it is 
because we will not open our hearts to receive 
them. 
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FIRST MONTH 1, 1870. 


It seems but a very little while since we 
presented to our readers some reflections on 
the advent of 1869. When these lines are 
perused by them, another year will have 
dawned upon the world. How rapidly the 
hours, days and weeks, that made up the sum 
of that now expiring, have passed away! In 
looking back over its flight, the feeling that 
its record is closed forever, prompts the in- 
quiry, what impress has it made upon life, 
what seed has been sown, what fruit has been 
garnered? The consideration should be seri- 
ous; for our responsibilities are great, com- 
mensurate with the opportunities of life, and 
the influence exerted on those around us. 

Every one finds that he has trials to bear, 
enemies of his own house to encounter and 
overcome ; but under the guidance and help 
of Divine Grace, the discipline thus adminis- 
tered willcontribute to more vigorous spiritual 
life, and prepare the soul to enjoy the rest 


and the prosperity of his Truth, this little 
time you have to live; and be not like Adam 


that remains for the people of God. Our re- 
view of the past should embrace an examina- 
tion whether the best of our time and our 
faculties has been employed in working out 
our salvation, and striving to advance the 
cause of Truth? thus crowning the labors of 
the year with more stability in righteousness 
and peace in believing. If not, and we should 
be favored to see when and how we have 
erred, let the advent of a new year stimulate 
us to renew our covenant, and with the return 
of thanksgiving, offer the sacrifice of self. 

As we near the close of life, in the dimming 
vision of age, what a blessing it is, if the things 
of earth are viewed morein the light reflected 
from the world to come, and as we become 
less impressible by the pleasures of sense, if we 
are increasingly filled with the peaceful joy 
that wells up in a heart kept soft and aglow 


in the earth, but use this world as though you|with the love that is kindled by the Day- 
habitually when their ears are washed, that!did not use it; for they that covet after this spring from on high. “eat 


| As we recall the events of the past year, or 
‘indulge in foreshadowing those of that just be- 
gun, there may be much to humble, much to 
clothe the spirit with sadness; there is also 
‘much to nourish hope, and keep alive that 
‘faith which will not let us doubt the final 
jissue. What though the work is felt to be 
‘great, and the laborers are often thought to 
La few, and we may think at times that they 
‘will faint under the burden and heat of the 
‘day; has there ever been a time when the 
ssincere disciples of Christ did not, in the sense 
‘of their weakness, tremble with fear for the 
‘safety of the Ark of the Testimony? 

The inheritance of the earth is promised to 
ithe meek ; but that we may realize the enjoy- 
‘ment of the gift, we must have learned to 
‘love our neighbor as ourselves. Our pleasures 
‘and our sorrows must not be confined within 
‘the narrow span of self or our own immediate 
circle, but we must feel for the interests, and 
‘share in the trials of others, that we may re- 
joice with those who rejoice, and mourn with 
‘those who weep. Thus will we ever wear 
‘conspicuously the beautiful badge of disciple- 
‘ship, and will accomplish more towards evan- 
igelizing others by the felt influence of our 
ives and conversation, than by the busiest 
‘routine of self-imposed good works. Here the 
love of truth will be kept above the love of 
‘individuals ; and if in the spirit of self-sacrifice 
we are obliged to maintain it at the risk of 
‘offending those we can embrace in christian 

affection, heavenly charity will keep us faith- 
ful to duty, unbiased by shortsighted fears of 
the feelings excited at the moment. If the 
main object of desire is compliance with the 
“known will of our Heavenly Father, while his 
love withholds the mind from growing nar- 
row or exclusive, we can calmly leave results 
‘to his direction, knowing that He sees the 
end from the beginning ; and prevent present 
suffering from discouraging us, by the remem- 
brance that they that sow in tears shall reap 
in joy. 
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Being, and which above all else calls for repent- 
ance; that is a change of mind about God and 
his feeling towards us.” a + at 

“Tet parents and teachers, therefore, take 
heed how they preach to children another 
gospel than that contained in the word of 
God, that liveth and abideth forever. Let 
them not say, as they value the souls df the 
little ones, that God does not love naughty 
children ; but let them say, that God does love 
and has sent his Son to die for them. Let 
them not say that they must be good before 
God will save them; but let them say that, 
although they are not good, the moment they be- 
lieve in Jesus, they are freely, and fully, and for- 
ever saved.” The italicising is ours. 

There have been many new definitions of 
Repentance broached of latter time, but that 
given in the above extract is certainly the 
most extraordinary we have yet met with. 
There is a great effort made among many of 
the professed believers in “justification by 
faith,” to free the gospel terms of salvation of 
any requisition for repentance, that so their 
rest may not be disturbed, and if it can be 
construed so as to mean a mere “change of 
mind about God and his feeling towards us,” 
without sorrow for sin under the ministration 
of condemnation, it need give no one any 
uneasiness. The “believing in Jesus,” here 
spoken of, is evidently of the same intellectual 
character, so that a belief arrived at by the 
operation of the mental powers, of what Jesus 
has done for man’s salvation, secures that sal- 
vation freely, fully and forever. To us, this 
appears to be opposed to the teaching of the 
scriptures: were it correct it would be hard 
to understand why our Saviour should have 
said so emphatically to his immediate disci- 
ples, “Strive [or be agonized] to enter in at 
the strait gate, for many, I say unto you, will 
seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” 

We should not have noticed the doctrine 
held up in the “S.S. Worker,” but that we 
think there is much reason to fear that similar 
views, respecting immediate conversion and 


We have received the first number of a|justification, though not expressed in quite as 


new periodical called “ The American Sunday 
School Worker,” published at St. Louis, in- 
‘tended to instruct and assist parents and 
teachers, in the best mode of conducting such 
schools, and the kind of instruction to be im- 
parted in them. 

As a specimen of the sort of doctrine in- 
culeated, we give the following extracts from 
the first essay, headed, “ What to teach chil- 
dren.” 

“ Our readers would be astonished to learn 

_ how many parents, and even Sunday School 
_ teachers, are in the habit of saying to the little 
- ones committed to their care, ‘God does not 
love naughty children,’ or ‘If you are not 
- good you cannot go to heaven when you 
die.’” * * * ¥*- * 
_ “Having thus been taught that God will 
not love them if they are naughty, and that 
_ He will be sure to punish them unless they 
are good, we discover as a natural and una- 
voidable result, that when they come to ma- 
turer years, and begin to feel concern about 


strong language, are gaining ground within our 
own religious Society. Tracts are circulated 
and discourses delivered, which represent sal- 
vation as depending altogether upon belief in 
what Christ has done for us, without refer- 
ence being made to the necessity for repent- 
ance, and the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Spirit. Another ground 
for this fear, and we apprehend one of the 
fruits of the doctrine inculecated—is the ac- 
counts so often repeated, of the marvellous 
effects produced by the exercises in many of 
the “revival meetings,’ where numbers are 


said to declare they now “believe in Jesus,” 
and at once “find peace,” and are “ready to 
sound his praise.” 

We presume not to limit the power of 
Divine Grace, nor do we judge these suddenly- 
made converts; but the doctrine of instanta- 
neous salvation so soon as a man believes the 
truths respecting a crucified Saviour, without 
other repentance or conversion than “a 
change of mind about God and his feeling 


the salvation of their souls, they go to work|toward us,” which is the substance of what is 


trying to 
_ believing that their sins have been put away 
by the sacrifice of Christ on the cross. 


They 


make themselves good, instead of|sometimes preached from our galleries, is emi- 


nently calculated to produce such fruits. 
To show the belief of Friends on this im- 


have been deceived by the trick which the|portant subject, we take the following short 


devil played so successfully upon our first}extract from “The Ancient Testimony” 


parents in Eden, when he led them to enter- by 
the Divine! delphia in 1843; 


tain erroneous conceptions of 


put 
forth by the Yearly Meeting held in Phila- 


“The love of ease naturally leads men to 
prefer an assent to the truths of religion, 
rather than submission to the practical ope- 


ration of iton the heart. It is much easier 
to profess faith in what Christ has suffered 
and done for us, than to yield obedience to the 
daily cross, and endure the portion of suffer- 
ing inseparable from the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, by which the corruptions of the heart 
are removed. 

“From the rise of the Society, Friends have 
unequivocally declared their faith in the 
efficacy of the propitiatory offering which our 
Lord voluntarily made of himself for the 
sins of the whole world. But while they 
fully believed that remission of sin and re- 
conciliation with God were obtained only 
through Christ and his most satisfactory 
offering, they also believed that no man was 
justified while he continued in sin, whatever 
might be his profession of faith. These de- 
yoted ministers of the gospel, as it was 
opened to them in its primitive purity, ac- 
cordingly preached in life and doctrine, the 
indispensable necessity of holiness, without 
which the Scriptures declare, that no man 
shall see the Lord; and they placed justifica- 
tion where the apostle places it, in connec- 
tion with being washed and sanctified, but 
not as preceding sanctification. 

“When they went forth in their ministry, 
they found the different professors pleading 
for the impracticability of being free from 
sin in this life, while they considered them- 
selves justified by faith in the Lord Jesus, al- 
leging that our sins were imputed to him, 
that He suffered instead of us the penalty of 
infinite wrath and vengeance due to our sins, 
and thereby fully satisfied divine justice ; and 
they rested in the false hope, that though 
they lived in sin, Christ was their surety and 
they were saved by his imputed righteous- 
ness. They argued, that as God has made 
Christ to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him, therefore as our sin is imputed to 
Christ, who had no sin, so Christ’s righteous- 
ness is imputed to us, without our being right- 
eous. Friends bore a decided testimony 
against this sin-pleasing doctrine, declaring 
that were the sentiment admitted, that God 
was so reconciled with men as to esteem 
them just while they were unjust and con- 
tinuing in sin, he would have no controversy 
with them, which would make void the great 
practical doctrines of repentance, conversion 
and regeneration. Though Christ bore our 
sins, suffered for us, and among men was ac- 
counted a sinner, yet they denied that God 
ever reputed him a sinner, or that he died 
that we should be reputed righteous, though 
no more really so than he wasa sinner. They 
understood the apostle, when he speaks of 
our being made the righteousness ‘of God in 
Christ, to mean, that we are to be made 
really righteous, and not by imputation 
merely ; for he argues against any agree- 
ment between righteousness and unright- 
eousness, light and darkness. Our Lord, in 
all his doctrines and precepts, enforces the 
necessity of good works; and although pro- 
perly speaking, we are not justified for them, 
yet we are justified in them, agreeable to the 
apostle James, ‘Ye see then how that by 
works a man is justified, and not by faith 
only.’ ‘For as the body without the spirit is 
dead; even so faith without works is dead 
also.’ 


“We apprehend that some may be in danger 
of falling back imto the errors against which 
our early Friends testified; and while en- 
deavoring to counteract the spirit of infi- 
delity, which denies the propitiatory efficacy 
of the death of Christ, they may run into the 
contrary extreme of attributing the justi- 
fication of the ungodly to a professed reliance 
on the atonement and an imputed righteous- 
ness, without experiencing true repentance 
and the sanctification of the Spirit. To the 
repenting, returning sinner, who of himself 
has nothing on which to rest his hope of for- 
giveness and acceptance with his offended 
Maker, the mediation, intercession, and pro- 
pitiation of the Redeemer of lost man, is in- 
expressibly precious. It is through him alone 
that the door of hope is opened, and all who 
receive into their hearts the gift of grace 
which comes by Him, and yield to its con- 
victing power, by which alone they can be 
brought to see their sinful state and to repent 
as in dust and ashes, will in the Lord’s time, 
through faith and submission to him, know 
the blood of Christ to cleanse them from all 
sin, and from the guilt of sin.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The London Times rejoices that the Irish 
Americans have abandoned their scheme for a forcible 
establishment of a republic in Ireland, and advises the 
Irish people themselves to abandon all ideas of republi- 
canism., Troops in Ireland are hereafter to be more 
generally billeted on the inhabitants. The Overend- 
Gurney trial for fraud has been concluded, and resulted 
in acquittal. It is announced that the draft of an act 
will be brought into Parliament at the next session, en- 
abling British subjects to divest themselves of their 
nationality whenever they see fil to do so. 

The French journals have articles commenting on the 
fact, that the Papal constitution lately put forth excom- 
municates almost every one. The Paris radical jour- 
nals state that seventy-four non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers of the Paris garrison have been arrested 
for having formed a republican socialistic society. Itis 
expected that the French Ministry will resign, and that 
Olivier will be charged with the formation of the new 
Cabinet. It is reported that Prince Napoleon will soon 
resume the Presidency of the Privy Council. La Mar- 
seillaise, the new journal published by H. Rochefort, has 
already attained a wide circulation. A subscription 
has been opened for the relief of the Spaniards who 
were recently expelled from France by the Government. 
It is not true that the French Government has made 
overtures for a general disarmament to Prussia, Austria 
and Russia. It has taken no steps whatever in that 
direction. 

The tenor of the latest advices from Rome indicates 
that the advocates of papal infallibility are losing 
groand in the Council, 

The Russo-Polish clergy have instructed their dele- 
gates to the Ecumenical Council to oppose the union of 
the temporal and spiritual powers, the dogma of infalli- 
bility, the injudicious education of the clergy, and the 
organization of the College of Cardinals, which practi- 
cally excludes foreigners. 

The Pope bas issued a bull which restricts, on ac- 
count of the epoch, the number of cases reserved from 
ecclesiastical censure. 

A reduction of the Italian army is proposed. Advices 
have been received at Vienna, stating that the Dalmatian 
rebels have laid down their arms and surrendered. It 
is now settled that the long expected interview between 
the Emperor of Austria and the King of Italy, will occur 
on the fifteenth of First month, at Ancona, After the 
interview King Victor Emanuel will visit Vienna in 
company with the Emperor. 

Advices from Madrid report that Sickles, the Ameri- 
can Minister to Spain, had submitted a project to the 
Spanish Government for guaranteeing neutrality in the 
matter of ocean cables. He had previously procured 
the British government’s approval of the scheme. The 
Bishop of Havana has disappeared from Madrid, and it 
is reported has gone to France with the Bishop of Osuna, 
who openly declares he does not recognize the revolu- 
tion, or the present government of Spain. A very large 
republican meeting has been held in Cadiz. The as- 
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gemblage was orderly, and there was no interference on 
the part of the authorities. : 

The Cuban insurrection is prolonged, but if the 
Havana dispatches may be relied upon, the insurgents 
are losing ground. Several of the leaders have been 
captured and executed, and a large number of Cubans 
arrested for conspiracy and other offences, have been 
sent to Spain by order of the Captain-General. Many 
Cubans are presenting thémselves to the Spanish au- 
thorities for pardon. q 

Information from Hayti to 12th mo. 9th, represents 
that President Salnave then held only the City of Port 
au Prince. 

The treaty negotiated by the Chinese Embassy with 
Great Britain, has been signed at Pekin, after some al- 
terations. The changes provide for the opening of two 
new ports, the working of coal-mines by foreign appli- 
ances, as an experiment, in two places yet to be chosen, 
the establishment of bonded ware-houses, &c. 

The Japanese government has determined to stop 
trading at unopened ports. The Mikado has pardoned 
the Tycoon and Priuce Ardozu, leader in the late rebel- 
lion. The English Minister has been warned of a plot 
among the Japanese to assassinate him. 

A large fleet of ships, bound to India, being detained 
until satisfactory intelligence was received as to the 
practicability of their passing through the Suez Canal, 
the canal agent affirms the minimum depth to be sixteen 
feet ten inches; and that ships drawing about 16 feet 
have all safely passed through. 

Unirep Srares.—Congress.—On the 22d ult., both 
Houses adjourned until 1st mo. 10th, 1870. The Senate 
bill in relation to Georgia, met with more opposition in 
the House of Representatives, but finally passed by a 
vote of 121 to 51, and was promptly signed by the Pre- 
sident. 

Georgia.—In accordance with the recent law of Con- 
gress, ‘‘Governor Bullock issues a proclamation, sum- 
moning all persons elected to the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia by the proclamation of General 
Meade, of June 25th, 1868, who are qualified, to appear 
in Atlanta on January 10th next, where persons quali- 
fied to hold office, in accordance with the act of Con- 
gress in such case made and provided, will be organized 
in Senate and House of Representatives as the pro- 
visional Legislature of Georgia, for the purpose of pro- 
moting reconstruction of civil government in Georgia, 
in accordance with the laws of the United States.” 

Fue Alabama Claims.—The correspondence between 
the Department of State and Great Britain on this sub- 
ject, has been sent to the U.S. Senate. Lord Olaren- 
don in his last communication says, Secretary Fish 
makes no proposition a3 to the manner in which the 
dissatisfaction of the United States may be remedied, 
but instructs the British Minister to inform the United 
States Secretary of State that the British Government 
will be ready to co-operate in any honorable manner to 
effect a satisfactory adjustment of the difficulties be- 
tween the two countries. , 

Texas.—It is now ascertained that General Davis, the 
republican candidate, has been elected Governor by 
about 400 majority. Milan and Navassa counties were 
not allowed to vote, on account of attempted frauds. 
Three out of the four Congressmen elected are Republi- 
cans, and there is a small Republican majority in both 
houses of the Legislature. 

Florida.—A Florida paper reports that a steamer with 
an exploring party has ascended the St. John river three 
hundred and seventy-five miles further than ever before 
accomplished. The lakes through which they passed 
are said to be indescribably beautiful. 

Miscellaneous.—Edwin M. Stanton, who had just re- 
ceived the appointment of Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, died in Washington on the 24th ult., at the age 
of 54 years. He was at the head of the War Depart- 
ment for six years, and was considered a faithful and 
efficient public officer. 

The annual report of David A. Wells, Special Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, presents some interesting 
facts illustrating the growth of the country. The pro- 
ductive power of the nation was increased between 7th 
mo. Ist, 1865, and 6th mo. 30th, 1869, the four years 
since the war, by the accession of 1,514,816 immigrants. 
In the last year about 5000 miles of railway have been 


constructed, and 13,000 since the war. The value of 
real and personal property in the Union is estimated at 
more than $24,000,000,000 after deducting the whole 
estimated cost of the war, $9,000,000,000. About 
$1,000,000,000 of oar national securities are held abroad, 
and $465,500,000 is State, railway and other securi- 
ties. Byterh tat 

On the evening of the 26 
curred in Eastern Californ 


alarm to the inbabjtegt 


26th ult., an earthquake oc- 
and Nevada, causing great 
- The shock was felt at Sacra- 


mento, Marysville, Grass Valley, Nevada City, and many 
other towns. At Virginia City, Nevada, walls were 
thrown down, door-bells rung and clocks stopped. The 
express train, bound west, was detained about an hour 
by rocks and earth thrown on the track by the earth- 
quake, Another train was thrown from the track by 
the earthquake. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 264. Of scarlet 
fever, 24; consumption, 38. j 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 27th ult. Mew York.— American gold 120%. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 118%; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 115; ditto, 
10-40 5 percents, 108%. Uplands cotton, 25} cts. Red 
western wheat, $1.31 a $1.33 ; amber State, $1.35 ; No. 
2 spring wheat, $1.21 a $1.24. Old western mixed corn, 
$1.09 a $1.11; new yellow, 95 a 98 cts. Oats, 62 a 65 
cts. Philadelphia.—OCotton, 25 a 26 cts. for uplands and 
Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.25 a $4.50; finer brands, 
$5 a $7. Red wheat, $1.25 a $1.29. Rye, $1. Old 
yellow corn, $1.01 a $1.03; new, 83 a 87 cts. Oats, 53 
a 57 cts. Hams, 194 a 21} cts. Lard, 18} cts. Clover- 
seed, $8 a $8.12. Timothy, $4 a $4.25. Flaxseed, 
$2.25. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the 
Avenue Drove-yard reached only about 1400 head. 
Extra cattle sold at 9} a 103 cts.; fair to good, 74 a9 
cts.. and common 5 a 7 cts. per lb. gross. About 
10,000 sheep sold at 6 a 74 cts. per lb. gross, and 3000 
hogs at $14.50 a $15 per 100 lbs. net, for corn fed. 
Baltimore.—Flour, $4.75 a $8.75 per barrel. Red wheat, 
$1.25 a $1.40. Yellow corn, 88 a 93 cts.; white, 85 a 
87 cts. Oats, 54a56cts. Chicago.—Spring extra flour, 
$3.50 a $4. No. 1 wheat, 86 cts.; No. 2,80 cts. No. 2 
corn, 72 cts. No. 2.oats, 424 cts. No. 2 barley, 75 a 
80 cts. Lard, 164 cts. Buffalo.— White Genessee wheat, 
$1.36; No. 1 Milwaukie spring, $1.14. No. 2 western 
corn, 98 cts.; new corn, 88 cts. Oats, 50a51cts. Cin- 
cinnati.— Winter red wheat, $1.05 a $1.10. New corn, 
in ear, 73 a 74 cts. Oats, 50a 56 cts. Barley, $1.25 a 
$1.30. Lard, 17 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Benjamin D. Stratton, Agt., O., for 
Lewis B. Walker, $2, vol. 43; from Isaac Yarnall, Pa., 
$2, vol. 43; from Moses B. Buffinton, Mass., $2, vol. 
43. 


Received from a young Friend at West Chester, Pa., 
$5 for the poor Freedmen. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK, 


Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Application may be made to 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortHina- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrur, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, near Barnesville, on the 9th of Sixth mo. last, 
PeninaH Fianner, daughter of the late William Flanner, 
in the 69th year of her age. We trust, through re- 
deeming love and mercy, this dear Friend was permitted 
to enter the pearl gates, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. 

, on the 23d of Twelfth month, 1869, Mary, wife 
of Edward Stratton, aged nearly 55 years, a member of 
Middleton Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Throughout a linger- 
ing illness she was careful not to give those who waited 
on her any unnecessary trouble, feeling thankful for 
favors received, and becoming resigned to the will of 
her divine Master; evidencing by various expressions, 
and her peaceful close, a preparation for the solemn 
change. 
, at her late residence, West Chester, Pa., on the 
evening of the 12th ult., Mary T. Giszons, widow of 
the late Ab’m Gibbons, in the 79th year of her age. 
ws LILI 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 

No. 422 Walnut street. 


